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a crude regard for parliamentary rule. The wolf pack recognizes one
leader, whose orders are repeated and enforced by elderly subordinates.
Still more human is the society of apes and monkeys. Large troupes
are always composed of families governed by a system of overlords. The
law, not' less stringent because unwritten, controls the apportioning of
wives, the correction of offspring, and the disciplining of the adolescent.
The retreat from danger of some old or less able member is covered
by the elders with courage, and some show of tactics quite unlike the
panic scuffling and sporadic defiance of a disturbed ant hill.
PARLIAMENT  OF   THE   APES
An epic of ape society is preserved in the records of the Gibraltar
garrison. The rock was once the home of a considerable troupe of
Barbary apes, and in 1856, to preserve the peace, a redoubtable Sergeant
Brown of the Signal Service was appointed to look after their interests.
He tended the ailing and enforced justice. Once when a young
subaltern shot two apes for rifling his rooms, he was ordered to provide
substitutes. The apes, however, after holding a species of parliament,
decided that the newcomers were below standard, and hurled them into
the sea.
In 1873, w^en a fire broke out, the tribal elders marshalled the clan,
and all tobogganed to safety down the famous catchments on the
western rock face. At one time the troupe was split by civil war, and
until a truce was called the affair was carried out in a manner that won
the professional admiration of every soldier on the rock. By'the close
of the century this ape society was so perfectly organized for the
embarrassment of the human populace that it had to be disbanded. A
few survivors only, in private ownership, are now sad witnesses to a
society that failed in tolerance for the rights of others.
ANIMAL   PARTNERSHIPS
A curious feature of animal society is the co-operation shown by
totally unlike creatures for mutual profit. The gate crashers which
infest ants* and bees* nests, though sometimes offering goods in exchange
for what they take, are outside this class of partnership. A common
example is the hermit crab, to whose borrowed whelk shell home are
often affixed several large sea anemones. When the crab is feeding,
the anemones snatch at all discarded scraps. Should a fish seek to engulf
the crab, shell and all, the anemones throw out stinging threads, and
so the crab is saved. Hence there is a very real exchange of benefits,
though they are not always evenly balanced, for in time the anemones
wax so fat and numerous as to take more than a fair share, and the crab
is obliged to seek another shell less hampered by lodgers.
A parallel to this is offered by the prairie marmot, a little burrowing
rodent of America. Its holes are invaded by rattlesnakes and owls. At
one time these three were regarded as a Utopian commonwealth, but
this has since been proved no more than a pleasing fancy. The owls